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This study investigated whether a random sample of 
ceachers, 10 in each of grades 2 through 6, in Topeka, 
Kansas, ^ discriminated against elementary school boys-^and in favor of 
girls — in rating of pupil reading achievement and assignment to 
reading groups. Teachers rated each pupil in their class on level of 
general reading achievement and classroom behavior. They also 
reported which reading group pupils were assigned to. Unknown to 
teachers, standardized test scores of reading comprehension from the 
regular schoolwide testing program were obtained from the central 
administrative office. Data were analyzed by comparative frequency 
distributions, intercorrelations, and multiple regression analysis. 

No sex bias was found either in assigning pupils to reading groups or 
in judging pupil reading achievement. A slight behavior bias was 
found on both reading group placement and teacher rating of pupil 
reading achievement. There was no convincing evidence of systematic, 
large-scale teacher bias on either criterion, overall or at any grade 
level, contrary to hypotheses. A bibliography is included. (Author/NH) 
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SUMMARY 



This study investigated whether a random sample of 50 elementary 
teachers, 10 in each of grades 2-6, in a town of 150,000 disoriminat-jd 
against elenfientary school boys-- — and in favor of girls-- — in rating 
of pupil reading achievement and assignment to reading groups, c 
Teachers rated each pupil in their class on (1) level of general 
reading achievement and (2) classroom behavior. They also reported 
which reading group pupils were assigned to. Unknown to teachers, 
standardized test scores of reading comprehension from the regular 
school-wide testing program were obtained from the central adminis- 
trative office. Data were analyzed by comparative frequency distri- 
butions, interoorrelations, and multiple regression analysis. No 
sex bias was found either in assigning pupils to reading groups or 
in judging pupil reading achievement. A slight behavior bias was 
found on both reading group placement and teacher rating of pupil 
reading achievement. There was no convincing evidence of systematic, 
large-scale teacher bias on either criterion, overall or at any 
grade level contrary to hopotheses. 
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CHAPTER I 

Background for the Study 
Introduction 



As a result of several large-scale, nation-wide studies (10, 

22, 24), it is generally believed that elementary school boys do 
not learn to read as well as do elementary school girls. Powell 
(19) stated that three hypotheses have been offered as explana- 
tions of this phenomenon. These are: the differential-rates-of- 

maturation theory, the evolutionary -based-differences theory, and 
the sex-identification theory. 

Physically, boys mature less rapidly than do girls. As a 
group at age six, they lag as much as 12 months behind girls in 
small muscle coordination. Additionally, Eentzen (5) has pointed 
out that boys far outnumber g.trls in such divergent pathological 
conditions as fetal and neonatal death rates, speech handicaps, 
brain injury, blindness, and poor hearing. At the present time 
it is unclear exactly what educational implications these data 
have for the elementary school 

Evolutionally, Bannatyne (4) conjectures that men of greater 
visuo -spatial ability tended to survive and reproduce while those 
with lesser amounts of these traits did not. The spatially able 
tended to use both visual fields and both hemispheres of the brain 
in throwing spears, shooting arrows, etc. In contrast, the females 
who had the responsibility for raising the family, manipulated them 
primarily through communication and verbal skills. The verbally 
able tended to use the right half of the body, particularly the 
right visual field which is controlled by the left hemisphere. Thus, 
evolutionary changes have biased males toward greater interhemispher- 
ic dominance which has resulted in female superiority in verbal 
skills. There seems little that the elementary school can do to im- 
prove boys^ reading achievement if this theory is valid and accounts 
for the major portion of the difference between the sexes in reading 
achievement , 

Socially, the elementary school is a feminine institution. No 
disagreement exists on this pointi (11, 16, 18, 20, 21) Not only 
is the elementary school dominated by women teachers, particularly 
in the primary grades, but Grambc and Waetjen (11) point out that, 
in effect, there is operative a requirement that students conform 
to female definitions of learning tasks and school behavior. And 
they point out that since this conformity is set by women, it in- 
evitably follows feminine codes and values. And any student, boy 
or girl, suffers to the extent that they do not or cannot learn or 
behave the way women teachers say they should. Furthermore, the 
"All-American” boy is taught early by subtle and direct measures 
to disdain feminine activities. If he views school, and particular- 
ly reading, as feminine -oriented and sex-linked, it may be difficult 
for him to identify vjith school and the activities therein. Read- 
ing may thus become an inappropriate activity for some boys to en- 
gage in. And compounding the problem is the evidence that the grades 
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given by some women teachers are biased in favor of girls! (2) Of 
the three theories — and each may be a partial contributor to what- 
ever difference may actually exist, only the last one presents vari- 
ables which can fruitfully be manipulated by an experimenter. This 
study deals with one aspect of that theory. 

Review of the Literature and Related Research 

There is quite a bit of evidence that teachers are subjective 
and biased in their assessment of pupils’ achievement, Terman (25) 
concluded that some sort of ’’halo" effect operates in the classroom 
to give girls higher teacher ratings or grades than would be merit- 
ed on the basis of objective achievement test results. Carter (8) 
demonstrated that such was the case with one set of secondary school 
mathematics teachers. He found that, even I’hough the boys in the 
study had a higher mean level of achievement than did the girls, 
their teacher-assigned grades did not reflect this difference, and 
in fact, were considerably lower. as a group than were the girls’ 
grades. In addition, even though both men and women teachers gave 
higher grades to girls than to boys, women teachers were less ob- 
jective in assigning grades than were the men teachers. Women 
teachers apparently considered factors other than achievement --neat- 
ness, promptness, behavior--in determining the final grade. 

Caldwell and Hartnett (7) investigated this phenomenon at the 
university level in a study subtitled, "It Helps to Wear a Skirt". 
Using 167 sections of six lower division courses, they compared in- 
structor grades with scores on common final examinations (over which 
instructors had no control). Of 24 comparisons, females received 
the advantage 18 times while males were favored six times. And Cald- 
well and Hartnett point out that the male advantages were small while 
most of the, female advantages were large. Furthermore, when any two 
letter grade differences between instructor grade and examination 
grade were studied, proportionately far more females received a high- 
er instructor grade, a difference significant at the .001 confidence 
level. (An interesting sidelight revealed by this study was that 
male instructors may tend to favor girls while female instructors 
favored boys.) 

Arnold (2) found some evidence of this grading bias in the ele- 
mentary school. In his study, teachers’ grades were biased in favor 
of girls over boys. 

Several studies have investigated teacher bias in the elemen- 
tary school. McNeil (15) found that a group of kindergarten boys 
outperformed a group of girls in the task of learning printed words 
presehted on a teaching machine. However, after four months of in- 
struction in grade one (by female teachers) , the girls scored high- 
er on words taught by the teachers. Also, by questioning the pupils, 
it was found that boys were more likely to reqeive more negative 

admonitions than were girls. A study by Slobodian and Camp 

(23)' replicate, d McNeil’s study and although no differences were 
f^iiihd between the sexes on the learning task, boys were again iden- 
tified as receiving more negative teacher admonitions than girls. 

• ,*’ 2 - 
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In a survey of the most relevant research available on the 
topic of differential teacher interaction with boys and girls, the 
distinguished child psychologist, Pauline Sears (20) found that 
most studies shewed that boys received significantly more disapprov- 
al or blame than the girls did. She hypothesized that one reason 
for this difference may be that boys are more outwardly aggress 3 A/e 
in the classroom than are girls. But she also found thet the types 
of behaviors for which boys received disapproval was different from 
that for which girls received disapproval. Girls generally receiv- 
ed disapproval for lack of knowledge or skills, whereas boys were 
significantly less criticized for this deficiency but were much more 
highly criticized for violating rules than were girls. Recognizing 
that there are great differences within groups, Sears nevertheless 
concluded that in general, teachers interact differently with boys 
than with girls, that they have different bases for giving approval 
and disapproval for boys than for girls, and in assorted subtle ways 
express a persistent bias toward boys. Some male teachers may mani- 
fest the same attitudes. 

In a recent monograph, another eminent child psychologist, 
Eleanor Maccoby (13) , summarized some of the major differences be- 
tween the sexes-~and in the process, shed some light on why elemen- 
tary school teachers may be biased. She found that little boys 
start more fights, make more noise, think more independently, and 
lag behind girls in hand-muscle control. On the other hand, girls 
are more dependent, submissive, conforming, unadventurous, and more 
sensitive to others^ reactions, 

Minuchin (16) , as a result of studying four classrooms of mid- 
dle-class, urban fourth graders in four different types of schools, 
concluded that girls may find it easier and more rewarding to relate 
to the teacher, to accept his authority, to fulfill an expectation 
of cooperative behavior while boys may find it difficult to learn 
from adults, that adult approval per se may be less important to 
them, and that adult authority may be harder to accept. These con- 
clusions seem to corroborate and extend Maccoby ^s and the inescap- 
able generalization seems to be that school is structured for girls 
to succeed and for boys to struggle. 

Several studies have tried to ascertain the reasons for this 
bias and to determine how teachers react to the differences in be- 
havior between the sexes. Battle (3) concluded that it was not sex 
alone which seemed to be the determining factor but rather that 
teachers expressed bias in favor of the pupil who tends to have a 
pattern of values similar to the teacher's idea. By inference then, 
little girls who behaved like little boys might be discriminated 
against by many women teachers. Thomas (26) , in a study of 25 class- 
rooms in Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, reached almost Identical 
conclusions. He concluded that teachers give the highest grades to 
children they like. The tendency prevailed regardless of intelli- 
gence and achievement test results among children and rested solely 
on whether students held values similar to their teachers. 




Feldhusen, Thurston, and Banning (9) had public and parochial 
teachers from an entire county nominate 1109 third and si>:th grade 
children as persistently displaying either socially approved or 
disapproved school behavior. From this pool, a random sample of 
200 children were drawn for further study. When equated statisti- 
cally for intelligence, the socially-approved children had signi- 
ficantly higher arithmetic and I'eading achievement than did chil- 
dren whose classroom behavior is socially disapproved. Integrating 
this finding with those by Battle and Thomas would indicate that it 
is not the socially disapproved behavior per se that results in low- 
e;red achievement but rather that children manifesting such behavior 
are disliked by teachers because it conflicts with their own value 
systems. This dislike may then tend to produce subtle discrimina- 
tion and bias whicn may result in the inferior teaching of boys 
suggested by Manning (14-) . 

This reasoning tends to jibe with the conclusions reached by 
Sexton. (21) Not only did she conclude that schools tend to be 
"feminin;^'" institutions but she found that the less masculine boys 
appeared to be able to "hang-on" in the system, obey its rules, and 
meet its requirements. It was the more masculine boys for whom 
schools seemed particularly unsuited, those whose value systems are 
most divergent from teachers! 

Two studies, one by Heilman (12) and one by Palardy (17), not 
only seem to substantiate the bias against boys present in elemen- 
tary schools but give some indication that it can be recognized and 
surmounted. Heilman conducted an intensive in-service program on 
sex differences in learning to read for a group of first grade tea- 
chers. He then matched them with a control group in the same com- 
munity who had not become acutely aware of these differences. The 
experimental group of teachers apparently *'iiade a number of teaching; 
and other adjustments in the classroom because the boys taught by 
them had higher mean scores on each of the subtests of the Stanford 
Achievement Test at the end of grade one than did the boys taught 
by the control teachers. Apparently the experimental teachers recog- 
nized and corrected for their bias while the control teachers allovj- 
ed it to operate unchecked. 

Palardy matched on five variables five first grade teachers who 
thought that boys could learn to read as well as girls (Group A) and 
five who believed boys would be only 60 percent as successful as 
girls (Group B) and administered end-of -the -year tests to the pupils 
in these ten classes. Results were then analyzed by pupil sex and 
teacher belief in a 2 X 2 analysis of variance with pupils intelli- 
gence quotient statistically controlled. The boys in Group B scored 
much lower than the pupils in the other three groups did (whose scores 
were quite similar). The combined effect of pupils^ sex and teachers’ 
belief resulted in a lower mean reading achievement for boys in Group 
B. The teachers’ prophecy was thus fulfilled! The question is, why? 
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Conclusions and Implications 



This sumniary of research causes several points to stand out 
sharply. One is that American schools., particularly elementary, 
are feminine institutions, run by women, with standards set and 
maintained by women, in which girls feel more at home and achieve 
definitely more than boys. Another is that teachers of both sexes 
at all levels, elementary, secondary, and college, favor girls and 
discriminate against boys, particularly in assigning grades. A 
third is that this bias seems to be highly correlated with two in- 
teracting factors, the degree of pupil misbehavior and the discrep- 
ancy between the value systems of teacher and child. These factors 
seem generally to discriminate against boys and operate in favor of 
girls. Last, some evidence indicates that teachers may be able to 
recognize some of these problems and to overcome any bias against 
boys so that they achieve as well as do girls and better than boys 
in classrooms where favoritism remains unchanged. 

But this review also indicates that we are quite ignorant in 
several areas. We don^t know how bias, if it exists, influences 
teachers' decisions and behavior. There are two specific areas we 
are ignorant about. One, we don't know whether the fact that boys 
are more of a discipline problem in the classroom effects teacher 
perception of academic achievement, particularly reading. Can tea- 
chers make objective, unbiased assessments of reading achievement 
in spite of boys' classroom misbehavior or are their perceptions in- 
fluenced by it? Neither do we know whether teachers express any 
existing prejudice in overt ways such as assigning misbehaving chil- 
dren to inappropriate level reading groups. 

This study is designed to investigate the interaction of pupil 
misbehavior, teacher assessment of reading achievement, and teacher 
assignment to appropriate level reading group. 

Purpose and Hypotheses of the Study 

This study is to investigate, in self-contained classrooms in 
grades two through six, the interrelationships among reading achieve- 
ment, teacher rating of pupil reading comprehension, teacher percep- 
tion of difficulty of pupil discipline, classroom grouping procedures, 
and sex of pupil. Hypotheses which will be investigated are; 

1. Teacher ratings of level of pupil reading comprehension 
compared to results of standardized reading test will be 
sex-biased. I.e., teachers will rate girls as reading 
as well or better than the level shown by standardized 
test results while they will rate boys lower than the 
level shown by standardized test results. 

2, Teacher ratings of level of pupil reading comprehension 
will be influenced by teacher perception of difficulty of 
pupil discipline. I,.e., pupils rated as discipline prob- 
lems will get teacher ratings which are lower than the 
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scores these pupils get on a standardized reading achieve- 
ment test. Additionally, there will be a sex bias in fav- 
or of the girls. I.e. , the teacher ^s rating of reading 
comprehension will be influenced more by pupil discipline 
problems if the ratee is a boy than if a girl. 

3. Assignment to reading groups will be sex -biased. E.g., 
if a boy and a girl had identical scores on a standardiz- 
ed reading achievement test, there is a strong probability 
that they will be assigned to different reading groups, 

the girl being favored, the boy being discriminated against, 

4. There will be no systematic differences on any of the above 

hypotheses on the following independent variables: grade 

level, sex of teacher, length of teaching experience. 
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CHAPTER II 

Research Methodology 
Selection of Respondents 

Fifty teachers, 10 each in grade 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, were select- 
ed at random in cooperation with Topeka administrators to partici- 
pate in the study. Grade 1 was omitted from the study since middle- 
or end-of -the -year standardized reading achievement tests, the in- 
dependent variable, are not given in this grade. An alphabetical 
list of the 34 elementary schools in the Topeka system was made with 
fxve columns, one for each grade, 2, 3. 4, 5, and 6, to the right of 
names. The first grade level selected was a second grade 
at Avondale East, the first school on the littt; the second one was a 
third grade at Avondale Southwest, the second school on the list, etc. 
(Appendix A shows how this was done.) When the final, 34th, school 
had been designated as to what grade level the teacher in it should 
he, the first school on the list was returned to and the 35th grade 
level assignment was selected from the next highest grade. This pro- 
cedure was followed until all 50 school-grade level assignments were 
determined. Eighteen schools were assigned one respondent; sixteen 

were assigned two. In no school were there two teachers at the same 
grade level. 



The principals at each school were asked to pick by chance the 
teacher for each grade level participation. At a special meeting 
or all elementary principals, the investigator outlined the purposes 
and procedures of the study, distributed the rating scales, and ask- 
ed tor their cooperation. Each principal then selected, without the 
investigator’s knowledge, one teacher from among those at the grade 
level assigned to his school to respond to the questionnaires. Prin- 
cipals were urged to do so randomly and by chance. The problems that 
could arise if they didn’t do so were discussed with them. No tea- 
chers other than the respondents knew anything about the study. 

All data was collected the last two weeks of February, 1969 « 

Collection of Data 

Since the study dealt primarily with the Interaction among pupil 
behavior, teacher assessment of reading achievement, and assignment 
to reading group, a sample of 50 teachers in Topeka, Kansas, a town 

with a population of 150,000, was asked to give this information on 
each pupil m her class. 



Two rating scales were developed by the investigator to be fill- 
ed by the participating teachers, one on teacher assessment of pupil 
level of general reading achievement and the other on teacher rating 
of pupil behavior. (See Appendix B.) Each was a five-point scale 
with percentages suggested for each category so that ratings should 
approximately produce a bell-shaped distribution. Percentages sug- 

category, high to low were: 1 - 10%, 2 - 20%, 3 - 

, - 20%, 5 - 10%. In addition to these suggested percentages, 



descrij)tlons of each category were written by the investigator in 
collaboration with Topeka school administrators. Two sample de- 
scriptions were: 

Upper 10%; reads rapidly, fluently, and comprehends well; 

Ifivel of reading is far beyond the average child of the 
same chronological age. 

Lowest 10%; disruptive, unpredictable, and openly non-coopera- 
tive; seems to lack knowledge of ac^pted group norma; may 
even delight in flouting regulations; discipline is so diffi- 
cult that child is sometimes referred to principal for cor- 
rection. 

Teachers were directed to compare each child to his peens 
rather than to his potential. Additionally, they •were told that 
they were not bound by the suggested percentages in any way but, 
rather if their class deviated from normal in any significant way, 
they were to make sure their ratings reflected this. 

Two other major items were collected on each child, assign- 
ment to reading group and grade equivalent score on the reading 
comprehension subtest of a standardized achievement test battery. 

In self-contained elementary school classrooms it is common to 
group pupils homogeously for reading instruction. Teachers were 
asked to numerically indicate to which group each pupil was as- 
signed, 1 being the highest group, 2 the next, etc. 

The point of the study was to compare teacher ratings with 
an independent criterion, pupils^ reading comprehension as measur- 
ed by a standardized achievement test. For teacher ratings to be 
valid, the study had to be conducted at the middle or end of the 
year, after teachers had an opportunity to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with each child in their classrooms. However, if tea- 
chers based their assessment of reading comprehension on standard 
dized test results rather than personal observation, the hypo- 
theses of the study would be jeopardized. For these reasons, the 
Topeka school system was chosen for study. 

.In Topeka, standardized achievement test batteries are ad- 
ministered system wide in February and March and scored by com- 
puters. This year the schedule for each grade and the tests ad- 
ministered was as follows. 



Grade 



Test 



Dates Administered 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test 



Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 



February 3-14 
March 17-28 



February 17-28 
February 3-14 



March 3-14 
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1 -ho teachers to observe each child over half 

roL‘'behavior’' Add?^® °" comprehension and class, 

room behavior. Additionally, since the data was collected the last 

February, 196 9 --before the results of the standardized 

tests were returned to the teachers, their ratings were independent 

of these particular results (although admittedly they may have been 

influenced by knowledge of previous standardized test results) . 

Phn-id^^® following information was collected from teachers on each 

DUDil’disoinV®r^ °d reading achievement, difficulty of 

pupil diseipline, and assignment to reading group. ^ 

AppendirBr ^^Plainod the study and gave directions. (See 



Drinnln»?c ^"®®=hers returned their "Date Collection Sheets" to the 
cipals tLse^sheetp®"^ I*'*' ™3terial was disseminated to the prin- 
offit^ whf® to tho central administrative 

tf*® results of the achievement test battery were re- 

recorLd^eLh*'ohnd?“^®’^®a^° oo”tral office, the investigator 

® child s grade equivalent score on the reading compre- 

coJ^ If If collection sheet in the righi-ten^ 

I as the investigator knows, none of the respondents 

iflhrienlf?'’nll-°" collected; only the administrators 

thil datrlmf rt f I building principals were aware that 

tnis aara vvould be recorded for each child. 



the datff nff ® the achievement test results, the column on 

an alf • f f ^ identifying the children was cut off by 

aLl^lf ®ff central office, thus assuring complete ^ 

anonymity to both teachers and pupils. ^ 

In additon to this information about each pupil, teachers 

sir Iff If following information about themle Ives: 

sex, years of teaching experience, grade level, and age. 

u a respondents, data from two sixth grade classrooms, 

had to be. OM-ttg-d. firOfn the final analysis either beeluf If toLalar 
ties in reporting data or failure to follow direction! ILs ® 

oli|illi°lurt 3 lff Ilf’ collected while ’the 

ribuleff ff ’ ®"‘" f collected on lIlfpSiffdL. 

cfdfl I nf° f 2-340, Grade 3 - 267, Grade 4 - 314 

illle sa'mplf : """® ^irls and 674 bo|f ’ 



Methods of Analyzing thp Da-ha 

tflfff “ff f°ll°«-^ng ways: (1) simple intercor- 

ififi ^®^ween each of the nine variables (teacher sex erade 
level, years of teaching experience, teacher age, pupil sk, tlacher 
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rating of pupil reading achievement , pupil reading group place- 
ment, teacher rating of pupil behavior, and standardized 
reading comprehension test ^core) ; (2) bivariate frequency distri- 
butions by grade level and pupil sex of teacher ratings of pupil 
reading achievement, pupil reading group placement, teacher ratings 
of pupil behavior, and reading test scores; (3) multiple regression 
analysis with teacher ratings of pupil reading achievement and 
pupil reading group placement as criteria and various variables 
as predictors (4) 
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CHAPTER III 



FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 
Results and Analyses 

Descriptive Statistics 

Teacher Characteristics . The following data describing the 
respondents was collected. 

Table I 

Descriptive Data on Respondents 



Teacher sex 

Female ... 44 teachers; all grade levels 
Male , - , , 4 teachers; sixth grade only 

Years of teadriing experience 

Mean number 13,06 years 

Standard deviation 12,03 years 

Range . . 1 to 43 years 

Teacher age 

Mean age. 39.47 years 

Standard deviation 14,19 years 

Range 22 to 65 years 



The data indicate the respondents were a highly varied group. 
Therefore, there is no reason to suspect that the sample was biased 
on these variables. 

Teacher Ratings of Pupil Reading Achievement . Teachers were 
asked to rate their pupils* reading achievement on a five-point 
scale with certain percentages suggested for each catego 3 i?y so that 
the total ratings would approximate a bell-shaped distribution. 
Following are the categories, suggested percentages in each, and 
the actual percentage of pupils rated by the teachers as belonging 
in each category. 




TabX© II 

Suggested and Actual Percentages of Teacher Ratings of 
Pupil Reading. Acliicve;ri?nt in Each of Five Categories 



Rating 


Suggested Percentage 


Actual Percentage 


1 


10 


12.65 


2 


20 


24.25 


3 


40 


35.66 


4 


20 


18.79 


5 


10 


8.61 


-U- 



tmm 






The distribution of teachers^ ratings, although slightly 
positively skewed, closely approximate the distribution sug- 
gested by the investigator. Thus, teachers generally did 
closely follow directions and no significant bias or distor- 
tion was introduced into the study in this way. 

Data on teacher ratings were further divided into cate- 
gories within each grade 3.evel according to pupil sex. This 
information is presented below in Table III. 

An examination of the distribution of teacher ratings of 
pupil reading achievement by grade level and pupil sex. Table 
III, revealed the followings 

1. No large differences between sexes in any grade for the 
total were found for the high rating, number one. 

2. No large differences between sexes in grades two through 
five or for the total were found for rating number two. 

3. A noticeable difference between sexes for grade six on 
rating number two was found. 

Of all sixth grade female Ss, 31.93% were rated 2 , 

Of all sixth grade male Ss, only 20.56% were rated 2. 

4. No large differences between sexes for any grade or for 
the total were found or rating number three, average read- 
ing achievement. 

5. No large differences between sexes for grades two through 
five or for the total were found for rating number four, 
below average reading achievement. 

6. A noticeable difference between sexes for grade six on 
rating number four was found. 

Of all sixth grade female Ss, 12.60% were rated 4. 

Of all sixth grade male Ss,' 25.23% were rated 4. 

7. No large differences between sexes for grades two and 
three were found for the lowest rating, number five, 

8. Noticeable differences between sex for grades four through 
six were found for the lowest rating, number five. 

Of all fourth grade female Ss, 6.41% were rated 5. 

Of all fourth grade male Ss, 15.82% were rated 5, 

Of all fifth grade female Ss, 5.88% were rated 5. 

Of all fifth grade male Ss, 10.96% were rated 5. 

Of all sixth grade female Ss, 2,52% were rated 5. 

Of all sixth grade male Ss, 10.28% were rated 5. 
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9. A noticeable difference between sexes for the total was 
found for the lowest rating, number five. 

Of all female Ss, 5.80% were rated 5. 

Of all male Ss, 11.42% were rated 5. 

Reading Group Placement . Teachers were asked to indicate which 
reading group each pupil was in? one being the highest, two next, etc. 
A preliminary analysis revealed that a total of six groups were used* 
This information is presented below in Table IV. 

Table IV 

Reading Group Placement by Pupil Sex, Grades 2-6 





Reading Groups 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




6 




N 


% 


N % N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


N % 
















F 


296 


45.19 


209 31.91 102 


15.57 


41 


6.26 


6 


0.92 


1 


O.IS 


M 


242 


35.91 


217 32.20149 


22.11 


53 


7.86 


10 


1.48 


3 


0.45 


T 


538 


40.55 


426 32.05 251 

* 


18.84 


94 


7.06 


16 


1.20 


4 


0.30 



However, since there were relatively few pupils in groups four, 
five and six, these cells were collapsed and merged with group three. 
This revised data is presented below in Table V. 

Table V 

Reading Group Placement: 

Grades 2-6 With Groups 3-6 Collapsed 





Reading Groups 






1 


! 


2 


3 




N % 


N % 


N % 


F 


296 


45.19 


209 


3i,.91 


150 


22.90 


M 


242 


35.91 


217 


32.20 


215 


31.90 


T 


538 


40.55 


426 


32.05 


365 


27.40 
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Data on pupil reading group placement were further divided 
into categories within each grade level according to papil sex. 

This information is presented in Table VI. An examination of 
this data revealed the following. 

1. No large differences between sexes were found for the 
high group in grades two, three, and five. 

2. Noticeable differences between sexes were found for the 
high group for grades four and six, 26% girls V£. 20% 
boys and 24% girls y^. 16% boys, respectively. 

3. A slight difference between sexes was found for the high 
group for the total, 22% girls V£. 18% boys, 

4. No large differences between sexes were found for group 
number two in grades two, three, and five and for the total* 

5. Small but noticeable differences between sexes were found 
for group number two in grades four and six, 14% girls ys^. 
17% boys and 19% girls y^. 14% boys, respectively. 

6. No large differences between sexes were found for the 
lowest group (groups 3, 4, 5, and 6 combined) in grades 
two and five. 

7. Noticeable differences between sexes were found for the 
lowest group in grades three, four, and six, 12% girls y£. 
20% boys, 7% girls ys. 12% boys, and 10% girls v£. 16% boys, 
respectively, 

8. A noticeable difference between sexes was found for the 
lowest ‘group for the total, 11% girls ys. 16% boys. 

Teacher Ratings of Pupil Behavior . Teachers were asked to 
rate their pupils’ classroom behavior on a five -point scale with 
certain percentages suggested for each category so that the total 
ratings would approximate a bell-shaped distribution. Following 
are the categories, suggested percentages in each, and the actual 
percentages of pupils rated by the teachers as belonging in each 
category. 
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Table VI 

Distribution of Reading Group Placement 
by Grade Level and Pupil Sex 



F 

M 



5 



F 

M 

T 



F 



F 

M 



F 

M 



T 



Reading Groups 



N 



39 

36 



75 



51 

43 



94 



88 

65 



153 



64 

61 



125 






54 

37 



91 



% 



16.25 

15.00 



31.25 



N 



41 

58 



79 



19.10 

16.10 



35.20 



27.93 

20.63 



48.57 



22.69 

21.63 



44.32 



24.00 

16.44 



40.44 



40 

48 



88 



44 

55 



99 



41 

44 



85 



43 

32 



75 



% 



N 



17.08 

15.83 



32.91 



41 

45 



86 



14.98 

17.97 



32.95 



13.96 

17.46 



31.42 



32 

53 



85 



24 

39 



63 



14.53 

15.60 



30.14 



19.11 

14.22 



33.33 



F 


296 


22.18 


209 


15.66 


150 


11.24 


M 


242 


18.14 


217 


16.36 


215 


16.11 


T 


538 


40.55 


426 


32.05 


365 


27.40 



31 

41 



72 



22 

37 



59 



% 



17.08 

18.75 



35.83 



11.98 

19.85 



31.83 



7.61 

12.38 



20.00 



10.99 

14.53 



25.53 



9.77 

16.44 



26.22 
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Table VII 

Suggested and Actual Percentages of 
Teacher Ratings of Pupil Behavior in Each Category 



Suggested Actual 

Percentage Percentage 

10 29.91 

20 32.30 

40 26.28 

20 8.47 

10 2.62 

The distribution of teachers' ratings is strongly positively 
skewed and do not begin to approach the percentages suggested for 
each category. However, the instructions to each teacher allowed 
great deviation in this matter by specifically stating "You are 
NOT bound to these percentages in any way! If your class has more 
than the normal proportion of well-behaved or hard -to -discipline 
pupils, do not hesitate to indicate this in your rating," Since 
there is little reason to believe that pupil behavior must approx- 
imate a bell-shaped distribution, these diviations between actual 
and suggested percentages are not disturbing to the Investigator 
nor damaging to the study in any evident way. 

^ Data on teacher ratings were further divided into categories 
within each grade level according to pupil sex. This information 
IS presented in Table VIII, 

An examination of the distribution of teacher ratings of pupil 
behavior by grade level and pupil sex. Table VIII, revealed an ob- 
vious and definite trend for girls to be rated higher in classroom 
behavior than boys. This trend was particularly evident for the 
highest rating (number one) and for the average rating (number three) 
and the below average rating (number four). However, it was indis- 
tinguishable for ratings two and five. This trend was so repeated, 
consistent and evident that individual cell analysis was not to be 
done as it was for Tables III and VI. 

, . Reading T est_ Results. The distribution of the scores 

obtained on rhe standardized reading test were not of interest in and 
of themselves . ^ Rather, their primary value was an objective stand- 
ard against which to compare the subjective teacher ratings of pupil 
reading achievements to''dt:; 1 }G 3 :‘mine whether there was any evident teacher 
bias against boys. The distribution of teacher ratings of pupil 
reading achievement had been determined by sex within each grade 
level ('lable III) , A frequency distribution of the standardized 
reading test results for each grade was compiled showing the sex of 
each pupil obtaining that particular grade equivalent score. These 
data were divided into five categories corresponding exactly with the 

categories in Table III which showed 
the distribution of teacher ratings of pupil reading achievement by 
grade level and pupil sex. That is, 35 second-grade Ss, 19 females 
and 16 males, were given a one rating by their teachers. Therefore, 
the 35 second-grade Ss receiving the highest standardized reading test 
scores were selected to be category one in Table IX. The number of 
females and males in this sample was then determined and this figure 



Rating 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



o 
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Table VIII 

Distribution of Teacher Ratings of Pupil Behavior 
by Grade Level and Pupil Sex 



Teacher Rating Categories 







1 


2 


3 


4 


5 






N % 


N 


% 


j N 


/o 


M 


% 


N 


/O 




F 


51 


21.25 


42 


, 17„50 


25 




0 

Urn 


0.,03 


1 


0,41 


2 


M 


32 


13.33 


32 


13.33 


42 


17.50 


9 


3,75 


4 


1.66 




T 


83 


34.58 


74 


30.83 


67 


27.91 


11 


4^58 


5 


2,08 


















F 


31 


11.61 


55 


20.59 


31 


11. 61 


5 


1.87 


1 


0,37 


3 


M 


22 


8.23 


54 


20.22 


42 


15.73 


23 


8,61 


3 


1,12 




T 


53 


22.08 


109 


40.82 


73 


27.34 


28 


10,43 


4 


1,49 




F 


70 


22.22 


32 


10.15 


33 


10.47 


9 


2.85 


12 


3.80 


4 


M 


32 


10.15 


47 


14.92 


54 


17.14 


24 


7.5i 


7 


2.22 




T 


102 


32.38 


79 


25.07 


87 


27.61 


32 


10.15 


19 


6.03 




F 


42 


14.89 


48 


17.02 


35 


12.41 


11 


3.90 


0 


0.00 


5 


M 


30 


10.63 


47 


16.66 


50 


17.73 


16 


5.67 


3 


1.C5 




T 


72 


25.53 


95 


33.68 


85 


30.14 


27 


9.57 


3 


i.oc 


















F 


61 


27.11 


40 


17.77 


16 


7.11 


2 


0.88 


0 


0.00 


6 


M 


28 


12.44 


34 


15 . 11 


28 


12 . 44 


13 


5.77 


4 


1.77 




T 


89 


39.55 


74 


3278S~] 






/»*•*> 


C.5S 


4 


1.77 


T 


F 


255 


16.86 


217 


1 r ^ 

X U . 


140 


10.49 


23 


2.17 


14 


1,04 


0 
























T 


M 


144 


10.79 


214 


cn 

> 

o 


216 


16 . 19 


85 


6.37 


21 


1,57 


A 
























L 


T 


399 


29.91 


431 


32.30 


356 


26 .68 


113 


8.47 


35 


2.62 



Table IX 

Dist 2 ?ibution of Reading Test Scores 
by Grade Level & Pupil Sex Corresponding 
to Distribution of Teacher Ratings of Pupil Reading Achievement 



f 

i 

» 






Readinja: Test 


Score 


Catesories 










1 


1 


f 




2 




3 ' 




4 * 


5 






j 

Li 


N 


% ; 


M 


% . 


N 


% : 


N 


% 


N 


% 


n 


i ' ' 




n 

F|i 


14 


5.83 ! 


34 


14.16 

1 


47 


r 

19.58 1 


22 


I 

9.16 i 

I 


5 


2.-. 08 


2 


m{ 


21 


8.75 ; 


22 


9.16 


45 


18.75 


22 


1 

9.16 


8 


3.^33 


* 


i 


35 


14.58 ' 


56 


23.33 i 


92 


38.33 


44 


18.33 i 


13 


5.41 






— ' . _ ,• I :.r . i. .. 




F 


16 

i 


i 

5.99 1 


31 


T 

11.61 1 

I 


46 


J 

17.22 i 

t 


23 


i 

8,61 


8 


2,99 


3,, 


M 


13 


4 

4.86 i 


28 


10.48 


52 


1 


28 


10. 4u 


,21 


7.86 




T 


i 29 


10.86 ' 


59 


22.09 


98 


19.47 j 
36.70 i 


52 


19.47 


29 


10.86 






T 




/ 






F 


I 

18 


5.71 


46 


14.60 


51 


16.19 


28 


8.88 


14 


4.44 


4 


M 


1 

* 23 


7.30 


31 


10.15 


51 


16.19 


31 


9.84 


21 


6.66 




T 


41 


13.01 


77 


24.76 


102 


32.38 


59 


18.73 


35 


11.11 




F 


, 14 

1 


4.96 


33 


11.70 


45 


15.95 


28 


9.92 


14 


4.96 


5 


M 


i 19 


6.73 


38 


13.47 


56 


19.85 


24 


8.51 


; 10 


3.54 




T 


1 33 


11.70 


71 


25.17 


101 


35.81 


53 


18.79 


i 

24 


8.51 








r"" — 








F 


1 

i 16 

1 


6.75 


32 


13.50 


1 52 

1 


21.94 


] 

i 17 

\ 


7.17 


i 

i 

> 2 

1 


0.84 


6 


M 


! 

14 


5.91 


28 


11.81 


j 

\ 2 ^ 


11.81 


1 26 


10.97 


1 

i 12 


5.06 




T 


li 30 


12.65 


60 


26.43 


1 

i 80 


35.24 


i 

( 

1 43 


18.94 


u. 


5.91 




tt 


J 


T 

p\ 


F 


j^r 


5.81 


; 175 


13 1 ? 


! 

i 241 

j 


17.97 


i 

J 

’ 118 

1 


8.79 


f 

j 43 


3.20 


& 

T 


M 


i 

i 90 


6.71 


t 

j 148 


11.03 


1 232 


17.30 


t 

i- 131 


9.84 


72 


5.36 


A 




i 








J 

1 




1 

J 








L 


T 


ii 168 


12.52 


' 323 


24.01 


' 473 . 


35.27. 


; 2^ 


La 14 1115.- 


a 'Ll 
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then entered in category one. This procedure was followed for 
all categories within each grade level. Thus, since it is presumed 
that standardized reading tests are not biased against boys, if teach' 
were biased against boys^and allowed this bias to Influence their 
ratings of boys^ reading achievement, a comparison of the percentage 
of boys in each category within each grade level on these two 

measures -standardized test scores and teacher ratings of pupil 

reading achievement should either reveal this bias or indicate de- 

finite trends. These comparisons, grade by grade for boys, are shown 
in Tables X, XI, XIII, XIV, and XV. 



If teachers were biased against boys and in favor of girls, it 
should show up in these tables in the following way. In categories 
one and two, the percentage of boys identified by the objective mea- 
sure, standardized test scores, should be larger than those identi- 
fied by the subjective measure, teacher ratings. Conversely, in 
the lowest two categoreis, four and five, the relative size of 
these percentages should be reversed; the percentage in the teacher 
rating row should be larger than that in the standardized test row. 



An analysis of Tables X through XV revealedvwryillitt'lei-iSiJfitiara- 
atic bias and no really significant trends. The only e.Idence of 
bias occured in the following cells where there was a difference of 
at least five Ss ( or four percentage points) between the "expected” 
number ( as indicated by standardized test scores) and the "observed" 
number ( as determined by teacher ratings) . 



1. Gr&de two’l<.'cA^tegocsi* one y 



2 . Gttad4«;’two9 r catCgqryytwo 



3. Grade four, category one - 



4. GSi‘adev>ff:^.v^caibeg§»y>'liihee - 



S'.*;»Giiade ’flveateategofy five - 



6. Grade six, category two 



7. Grade six, category three - 



ii3Cpdctedi’iL-m2ir’mal6S'; 71.7’*. 79% 
'Obedrvedy ‘•-T.ilfi* rmales v'lS. 



"Expected" 

"Observed" 

"Expected" 

"Observed" 

"Expected” 

"Observed" 

"Expected" 

"Observed" 

"Expected" 

"Observed" 

"Expected" 

"Observed" 



22 males; 1S.6&% 
31 males; 26.05% 

23 males; 14.55% 
16 males; 10.1S% 
S.6 males; 38.09% 
H9 males; 3,3.56% 
10 males; 6.80% 
16 males; 10.95% 
28 males; 25.92% 
22 males; 20.56% 

males; 25.92% 
34 males; 31.77% 
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Table X 

Percentage of Second - Grade Males Identified 
by Teacher Ratings and by Standardized Test Scores 

in Each Category Rating 



1 

\ 

t 




»» 

*.,5 




Categories 








1 


! ' 


1 ' 


2 


3 ‘ 




4 




5 


. i 




% ! N 


OA i 
/O 1 


N % 


N 


% 


NH 


% 


j 

Teacher Ratings 


1 

16 


} 

13. W 31 




26.0^, 


W 36.97 


21 


17.64 


,'7 


' 

55;;88 


Standardized Tests 


21 


1 

17.79, 22 


3 8.64' 


45:; 38.13 


22 


18.64 


8 


6.77 



TabU^^ XI 

Percentage of Third - Grade Males Identified 
by,. Teacher- Ra( tings anddby, Sfeandardized.’Tcst Scores 

in Each Category Rating 



Categories 



j 


1 


1 


3 


4 


5 




N % 


N % 


N % i 


N ' % 


N % 


Teacher Ratings 


16 11 . 11 


25 17.36 


56 38.88 


29 '20.13 


18 12.50 


Standardized Tests 


13 9 , 15 




i28 19.71 

1 1 


52 36.61 


28 19.71 

. \ 


21 14.78 



Table XII 

Percentage of Fourth - Grade Males Identified 
by Teacher Ratings and by St«v.ndardized Test Scores 

in Each Category Rating 



' Categories 


■ 1 * 


_ . _ 2 „ __ : 3 ; _ ^ ^ 


IN % 


N % ! N % ! N % 1 N % 




f . 1 . L L, 1 . . X 


Teacher Ratings :16 10.12 

1 


36 22.78|45 29.74 

! 

! 


34 21.51 


25 15.82 


Standardized Tests |23 14.55 

1 


1 31 19.62i51 32.27 

1 


31 19.62 


21 13.29 
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Table XIII 

Percentage of Fifth - Grade Males Identified 
by Teacher Ratings and by Standardized Test Scores 

in Each Category Rating 





Categories 


1 


2 


3 


Lj. 


5 


SI % \ 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


Teacher Ratings 


16 10.95 


40 27.39 


l^9 33 . 56 


25 517112 


16 10 . 95 


Standardized Tests 


19 12.92 


38 25.85 


56 38.09 


24 16.32 


10 6.80 



Table XIV 

Percentage of Sixth - Grade Males Identified 
by Teacher Ratings and by Standardized Test Scores 

in Each Category Rating 





Categories 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


a: 

i 


N % 


N % 


N %' 


IN % ‘ ' 


Teacher Ratings 


13 12.14 


22 20.56 


34 31.77 


27 is. 23 


11 10.26 


Standardized Tests 


14 12.96 


28 25.92 


28 25.92 


26 24.07 


12 11.11 



Table XV 

Percentage of Total Males Identified 
by Teacher Ratings and by Standardized Test Scores 

in Each Category Rating 



Categories 





1 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 






% 


N % 


N % 




% . 


N 


% 


Teacher Ratings 


71 


11.44 


153 22.88 


231 


34.17 


136 


20.20 


77 


11.44 


Standardized Tests 


50 


13.37 


148 21 ..99- 


732 


34.47 


151 


19 . 46 


72 


10.69 
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Additionally, in the total number of males (Table XV), the 
"expected" number in category one was 90 while only 77 were "ob- 
served . Even though this looks like a large number of raw oases 
when converted into percentages it was only a two percent difference. 

The differences noted above can be interpreted this way In 
grade two, the teachers puiv shmewhaf fe«ver boys'dnto. category ohQ' than 
the standardized test scores indicated should have been iSded! 
However, they more than compensated for this by putting quite a few 
more in category two than was expected on the basis of standardized 
test results. The same thing seemed to occur in categories one and 
two in grade four and in categories two and three in grade six. 

In only one instance above was there any indication of possible 
^as in the lower categories. In grade five, the ’’expected" number 

^r^was 16 (lO^fs?^ -five was 10 (6.80%) whereas the "observed" num- 

Thus, there is a slight indication that "teachers did not give 
as many boys a one rating as they should have if standardized test 
scores are used as a criterion. However, since the absolute number 
4 .^ G percentage are both so small, particularly when the number 
of teachers and pupils are taken into consideration, the practical 
significance of this finding is questionable. If errors of measure- 
ment were available, these discrepancies would probably be statis- ’ 
tically undetectable. 



And there is no compelling evidence of systematic bias against 
boys in the lower categories. 

A similar comparison was made using the standardized reading 
test results as the objective standard, the "expected" distribut iom • 
and teacher assignment of pupils to reading groups as the subjective 
measure, the "observed" distribution. The distribution of assign- 
ment to reading group had been determined by :sex .within eac} rgrade 
level (Table VI) . A frequency distribution of the standardized 
test results for each grade was compiled showing the sex of each 
pupil obtaining that particular grade equivalent score. These data 
were divided into three categories corresponding..exactly with the to- 

number of Ss in each of the categories in Table VI. That is 
7 second-grade Ss, 39 females and 36 males, were assigned to the 
top reading group by their teachers. Therefore, the 75 second-grade 
Ss, receiving the highest scandardized reading test scores were se- 
lected to be category one in Table XVI. The number of females and 
males in this sample was then determined and this figure entered in 
category one in the standardized test results row. This procedur^ 
was followed for all categories within each grade level. Thus, since 
It is presumed that standardized reading tests are not biased against 
boys, if teachers were biased against boys and allowed this bias to 
influence their assignment of boys to different reading groups, a 
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Table XVI 

{•./ .feroentage, qf Second-Grade Males Identlffbd by 
do ' PlPPPP iPlacement & by Standardized' Tfesfc Scores 

v Each Reading Group ' 



• S . J 





Reading: Grom 


)S 


1 


2 


3 


N % 


N <m 


N 


Reading Group Placement 


36 3U.25 


38 31.93 


95 37. 8T 


Standardized Test Results 


38 31.93 


38 31.93 


43 36.13 



Table XVII 

Percentage of Third-Grade Males Identified by 
Reading Group Placement & by Standardized Test Scores 



in 


Each Reading Group 






Reading Group 


s 




1 


2 


3 




s % 


N % 


. N % 


Reading Group Placement 


29.86 


48 33.33 


53 36.80 


Standardized Test Results 


43 29.86 


49 34.02 


52 36.11 



Table XVIII 

Percentage of Fourth-Grade Males Identified by 
Reading Group Placement & by Standarized Test Scores 

in Each Reading Group 







heading Group 


s 






1 




2 ! 


f 3 








N 


% 


tj % 


Reading Group Placement 


65 40.88 


55 


34.59 


39 


24.52 


Standardized Test Results 


71 44.65 


54 


33.96 


34 


21.38 " 
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Table XIX 

Percentage of Fifth Gi^ade Males Identified by 
Reading Group Placement & by Standardised Test Scores 

in Each Reading Group 





Reading Groups 






1 


SJ % 


N % 


K % 


Reading Group Placement 


61 41.78 ' 


44 30.13 


41 28.08 


Standardized Test Results 


68 46.57 


47 32.19 


31 21.23 



Table XX 

Percentage of .»§ixth-Grade Males Identified by 
Reading Grdup Placement & by Staiidardiz^ed Test Scores 
ii. Each Reading Group 





Reading' Groups 


1 


2 


3 


N % 


a % 


N 


Reading Group Placement 


37 34.90 


32 30.18 


37 34.90 


Standardized Test Results 


39 36.79 


22 20.75 


45 42 . 45 



Table XXI 

Percentage of Total Males Identified by 
Reading Groiy:, Placeirnent S by StaadardifeSed Test Scores 

in Each Reading Group 





Reading Groups 




1 


2 


3 




M % 


N % 


N % 










Reading Group Placement 


242 35.90 


217 32.19 


215 31.88" 


Standardized Test Results 


259 38.42 


210 31.15 


205 30.41 



comparison of the number ami percentage of boys in each category 

’•'Within each grade level on these two measures standardized test 

scores and teacher ratings of pupil reading achievement should 

either reveal this bias or indicate definite trends. These compari- 
sons, grade by grade for boys, are shown in Tables XVI, XVII, XVIII, 
XIX, XX, and XXI. 

If teachers were biased against boys and in favor of girls, 
it should show up in these tables in the following way. In cate- 
gory one, the upper reading group, the percentage of boys identi- 
fied by the objective measure, standardized test scores, should be 
larger than those identified by the subjective measure, teacher 
assignment to reading group. Conversely, in the lowest category, 
three, the relative size of these percentages should be reversed; 
the percentage in the teacher assignment row should be larger than 
that in the standardized test row. 



An analysis of Tables XVI through XXI revealed a slight amount 
of systematic bias and a possible, but not a certain, distinct trend. 
Evidence of bias occurred in the following cells where there was 
a difference of at least five Ss (or three percentage points) be- 
tween the "expected” number (as indicated by standardized test scores) 
and the "observed" number (as determined by teacher assignment to 
reading groups) . 



1. Grade iBo.ur., gri^up one -- 



2. Grade four, group three 



3. Grade five, group one 



4. Grade five, group three -- 



5. Grade six, group two - 



6. Gi'ade six, group three -- 



"Expected" - 71 males; 44.65% 
"Observed" - 65 males; 40.88% 
"Expected" - 34 males; 21.38% 
"Observed" - 39 males; 24.52% 
"Expected" - 68 males; 46.57% 
"Observed" - 61 males; 41.78% 
"Expected" - 31 males; 21.23% 
"Observed" - 41 males; 28.08% 
"Expected" - 22 males; 20.75% 
"Observed" - 32 males; 30.18% 
"Expected" - 45 males; 42.45% 
"Observed" - 37 males; 34.90% 
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The differences noted above can be interpreted this way. In 
grade four, the teachers put somewhat fewer boys into reading 
group one than the standardized test scores indicated should be 
included and a few more into reading group three than the standard- 
ized test scores indicated shouldJ.be.rinclud^d. TThe;.vsamertbing..*occur 
red in groups one and three in grade five and in groups two and 
three in grade six. 

It is interesting- but puzzling — -that no discrepancies 
were noted in either grade two or three. 



Thus, ■♦'here is a slight but distinct indication that teachers 
in grades four, five, and six did not place as many boys in the top 
reading group as they should have if standardized test scores are t 
used as a crite ion. And conversely, they placed a few more in the 
lowest group than standardized reading test scores indicated should 
have been included. However, since the absolute number and the per- 
centage are not so great as to rule out possibilities of errors of 
measurement, the practical significance of this finding is not clear- 
cut, definitely generalizable , nor persuasively convincing. 

In both of the above comparisons using standardized reading test 
scores as criteria , it should be remembered that there is no wav of 
knowing whether the pupils included in the "expected" distributions 
were those originally included in the "observed" distributions The 
correlation coefficients reported in the following section of this 
report indicate that there are numerous discrepancies be'tween the 
rank order of standardized reading test scores and the rank order of 
teacher rating of pupil reading achievement. Therefore, all that 
the above analyses attempted to answer was whether these discrepan- 
cies were systematically biased against the boys. 

■ late orr el a t ions . . ,. Intercorrelations between all nine variables 
were computed. Those between the following variables were omitted 
from this report as being uninformative and irrelevant: teacher sex 

grade level, years of experience, and teacher age (variables 1-M-) . 

The correlations between the remaining five variables were: 

Table XXII 

Intercorrelations between Pupil Sex , Teacher Rating of Pupil 
Achievement, Reading Group Placement, Teacher Rating of Pupil 
Behavior, and Standardized Reading Test Scorjs 

6 7 8 *9 

(Teacher (Reading (Pupil (Test 

JRating) Group) Scores') 

^•0981 6Ti078 0266 

0.7082 0.3896 - 0.5437 

0,2849 - 0.4594 

- - 0.2542 

*Even though reported as negative, these correlations are in actuality 
positive since the highest rating on each of the vafiablesG^ , • 7 , aiid-'S 
was a one and the lowest was a five. In the rest of the repoi4, these 

which^in fact^they°Sre!^^^^ referred to as if they were positive — — 



Vari- 

ables 



5 5 
6 

7 

'8 



5 

(Pupil 

__Sexl 
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Pupil sex (Variable S} . Except that there is some relationship 
(.23) between pupil sex and behavior, with boys being rated lower 
than girls, no important correlations were evident. 

Teacher ratings of level of pupil reading comprehension (Vari- 
able 6) . The size of the correlation between teacher rating and other 
variables was larger than any others. The correlation of .71 between 
teacher ratings and reading group placement indicates that teachers 
assigned pupils to reading groups approximately in relation to their 
assessment of pupil reading achievement. On the contrary, the cor- 
relation between teacher ratings and standardized text results was 
only moderate, .54, indicating numerous discrepancies between teacher 
rating of pupil achievement and how pupils scored on standardized 
tests. Additionally, the correlation of .39 between teacher rating 
and teacher rating of pupil behavior indicated that the more a child 
is rated as a discipline problem, the lower he will tend to be rated 
on reading achievement. 

Reading group placement (Variable 7) . The correlation of . 28 
between this variable and pupil behavior indicates that the more a 
child is rated as a discipline problem, the lower the reading group 
he will be assigned to. The moderate correlation between this read- 
ing group placement and standardized text results, ,46, indicates 
that even though teachers tend to assign pupils to reading groups 
somewhat in relation to standardized test results, there are numerous 
deviations. It is informative but puzzling to find that there is a 
higher correlation between teacher ratings of reading achievement 
r?,: id -redding group placement, .71, than between reading group placement 
and standardized test results, «46, Apparently if pupils were now 
re -assigned to reading groups on the basis of standardized test re- 
sults, there would be numerous changes. 

Pupil behavior (Variable 8) . The correlation of . 25 between 
this variable and standardized test results indicates that there is 
a slight tendency for lowered reading achievement to accompany lower 
teacher ratings of pupil behavior. 

Comparisons between Correlations. Comparisons between correla- 
tions were made to determine whether there was a larger relation- 
ship between variables X and Y than between X and Z. The following 
questions were asked which required comparisons. 

1. Does pupil sex (variable 5) influence teacher rating of read- 
ing achievement (variable 6) as it does standardized test 
results (variable' 9)? 

1^56 *09 ^59 ~ • 0 '+ 

Apparently the answer to this question is that it does not 
influence one more than the other. 
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2 . 



Does pupil sex (variable 5) influence teacher rating (vari- 
able 6) as it does reading group placement (variable 7)? 




^57 " 



Apparently the answer to this question is that it does not 
influence one more than the ether. 



3. Does pupil sex (variable 5) influence reading group place- 
ment (variable 7) as it does standardized test results 
(variable 9)? 

~ .10 ~ .04 

Apparently the answer to this question is that it does not 
influence one more than the other. 

4. Does teacher rating (vciriable 6) correlate’ with reading 
group placement (variable 7) as it does with standardized 
test results (variable 9)? 

^67 = -71 Tgg = .54 

Apparently there would be quite a few changes in reading 
group placement if standardized test results were used as 
the criterion rather than teacher assessment of pupil 
reading achievement. 

5. Does pupil behavior (variable 8) correlate with teacher 
rating (variable 6) as it does with reading group place- 
ment (variable 7)? 



There is a slightly higher relationship be'tween teacher 
rating of pupil behavior and teacher rating of reading 
achievement than be’tween pupil behavior and reading group 
placement possibly indicating that teachers let pupil be- 
havior influence their perception of pupil reading achieve- 
ment more than they do the placement of these pupils in 
reading groups. However, the difference between these two 
correlations might be accounted for by the fact that there 
is a wider range of teacher assessment of reading achievement 
(five categories) than there is in the typical number of 
reading groups (commonly three groups) . 
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6 . 



j ; 



* I p 

Dots pupil behavior ' (variable 8) correlate with teacher 
rating (variable 6) as it does with standardized test 
results (variable 9) ? 





.25 



This indicates that teachers may let pupil behavior in- 
fluence to some extent their assessment of pupil read- 
ing achievement since there is a higher correlation be- 
tween these variables than between pupiJ behavior and 
a totally objective measure, standardized reading test 
results . 



7. Does pupil behavior (variable 8) correlate with reading 

group placement (variable 7) as it does with standardized 
test results (variable 9)? 

r?8 ~ .28 rgg = .25 

Apparently the answer to this question is that it does 
not influence one more than the other. 



Inferential Statistics 



Testing the Hypotheses via F Tests. The hypotheses were tested 
using the method of comparing multiple regression models rather ti-’.;; 
the multivariate factorial analysis of covariance originallv 
Roscoe (20: 282-84) has shown that the comparison of two multipl . 

regression models in this fashion is mathematically equivalent to 
the traditional analysis of covariance. The following results 
obtained from this analysis. 

Hypothesis 1: Teacher ratings of pupil reading acheive- 

ment compared to results of standardized reading tests 
will be sex -biased in favor of girls. Controlling stnn 
ardized test scores, is teacher rating of pupil reading 
achievement influenced by pupil sex?) 

Table XXIII 

_Multiple Regx^ession Analysis: Hypothesis^ 

Criterion: Teacher Ratings of Pupil Reading Achievement 



Full Model : Predictors ; 



Pupil sex and Standardized read- 
ing test scores. 

RSQ = 0.3013 



Restricted Model: Predictor: Standardized reading test 

scores. 

RSQ = 0.2956 

F = 10.8606*, df= 1,1326 

*Signif leant at the .01 level, F = 6.64 
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ratings of pupil reading achieve- 
inent.wii.1 bfe iililuenoed by teacher pei?ception of diffi- 

culty of ^upil discipline. (Controlling sex and stand- 
ardlzed rekding test scores, does teacher rating of pupil 
behavior influehce teacher rating of pupil reading achieve- 



Table XXIV 

—Multiple Regress ion Analysis ; Hypothesis 2A 
Criterion: Teacher Ratings of Pupil Reading Achievement 



Full Model: Predictors: Pupil sex, teacher ratings of 

pupil behavior, and standardized 
reading test scores. 

RSQ =:-^Q.3635 

Restricted model: Predictors: Pupil sex, standardized 

reading test scores. 

R SQ = 0.3013 

F = 129.4576*. df = 1, 1325 



*Signif leant at the .01 level, F = 6.64 

Teacher ratings of pupil reading achieve - 
^ influenced more by pupil discipline problems 
if the ratee is a boy than a girl, (Controlling pupil 
sex, does teacher rating of pupil behavior influence 
teacher rating of pupil reading achievement?) 

Table XXVI 

Jjuftlple ^Regres^^^ Apalvsis: Hypothesis 2B 

Criterion: Teacher Ratings of Pupil Reading Achievement 



Full Model: Predictors: Teacher ratings of pupil be- 

havior, pupil sex, and standard 
ized reading test scores. 

RSQ = 0.3635 



Restricted Model: Predictors: Teacher ratings of pupil 

behavior and standard- 
ized reading test scores, 

RSQ = 0.3632 

F = 0.75, df = 1, 1323 



Hypothesis 3; Assignment to reading groups will be sex 
biased. (Controlling standardized reading test scores, 
does pupil sex influence reading group placement?) 

Table 

^Multiple Regression Analysis: Hypothesis 3 

Criterion: Reading Group Placement 

Full Model: Predictors: Pupil sex and pupil reading 

group placement. 

RSQ = 0.2189 



Restricted Model: Predictor: Pupil reading group 

placement 

RSQ 0.2110 



F » X3.3951*, df = 1, 1326 

*Signif leant at the .01 level, F = 6.64 

Hypothesis 4A: Teacher ratings of pupil reading achieve- 

ment will be sex -biased in favor of girls but will be 
uninfluenced by teacher sex, 'grade level, and years of 
experience. (Controlling teacher sex, grade level, and 
years of experience, does pupil sex influence teacher 
rating of pupil reading achievement?) 

Table XXVII 

Multiple Rectression Analysis; Hypothesis _4A 



Criterion; Teacher Ratings of Pupil Reading Achievement 



Full Model: Predictors: Teacher sex, grade level, years 

of experience, pupil sex, and 
standardized reading test scores. 

RSQ = 0.5679 



Restricted Model: 



Predictors: Teacher sex, grade level, 

years of experience, and 
standardized reading testT 
scores. 

RSQ « 0.5632 



F * 14.5099*, df * 1, 1323 



*Significant at the .01 level, F * 6.64 



